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From Letters of William Evans. 


Wrnynipea, Manitoba. 

On Second-day morning, the 12th ult., we 
were present, by invitation, at a part of the 
first sitting of the Methodist Conference, pre- 
sided over by a very able man, Dr. Sutherland. 
Knowing that we were travelling in the interest 
of the Dukhobortsi, opportunity was given to 
address the conference briefly, on their behalf, 
‘and what was said was kindly received. We 
next called at the Manitoba Presbyterian Col- 
lege, and had much agreeable conversation with 
one of the instructors, and promised him some 
books for the library. 

J.S. Elkinton feeling best satisfied to make 

a call upon Dr. Gordon of Halifax, with whom 
we had become acquainted upon the train, we 
found him at the home of Prof. Hart, and had 
avery agreeable interview, both with the doctor 
and the family whom he was visiting. The 
doctor had been quite a traveller and is pos- 
sessed of much information, and also of unusual 
ability to impart it. 
* I heard in passing through the streets, robins, 
a wren, and the universal English sparrow; 
and the night hawks overhead were conspicuous 
with their frequent peculiar ery. 

In a garden the Tartarean honeysuckle was 
in full bloom, and elms are often seen, although 
the maple is the national leaf. 

The Manitoba soil is very sticky when wet, 
and a great deal of it must be carried into the 
homes of the citizens. 

In the afternoon, calling upon McCreary, the 
able and kind hearted immigration agent, we 
had some interesting conversation with the wife 
of Wilbur F. Crafis of Washington, D. C., re- 
specting the Dukhobors. She is, 1 believe, Presi- 
dent of the Sunday School Union of the United 
States and Canada. 

Later we encouytered Peter Jansen, a Rus- 
sian Mennonite from Nebraska, who had been 


deputed to come to Manitoba by his people, to 


look after the condition of the Russian exiles. 


His conclusion after the inspection, is as our 
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the Russians will be entirely self-supporting. 


before his death, that 
the best thing for him. 


times — thousand at a time. 
that he would 


able, but a large hearted man. 


and her husband to take tea with them on 
Second-day, and went from their home to the 
Congregational Meeting House, where J. S. El- 
kinton had appointed a meeting. Perhaps one 
hundred persons were present. 

We are informed that there are twelve bank- 
ing institutions in the city of Winnipeg, among 
them a branch of the bank of Montreal, this 
last having a capital of twelve millions, and a 
surplus of six millions. The necessity for so 
many banks arises from the enormous wheat 
crop of Manitoba. The farmers thresh their 
wheat in the field, haul it to the elevators, and 
take for it certificates, which the banks will 
cash. Thus the banks become wheat merchants. 

On Third-day the 13th, we left Winnipeg at 


two hundred and eighty-two miles, our furthest 
point accessible by railroad. We traversed 
prairie land the greater part of the day, reach- 
ing our destination about eleven o’clock at 
night. The day was cloudy, and temperature 
so low that a fire in the car was needed for com- 
fort. The excessive rains which have prevailed 
throughout this region had caused the accumu- 
lation of much surplus water. 

We were told that the inhabitants could not 
recall such a rainy Sixth Month. Many wild 
ducks could be seen on the water, even within 
one hundred and fifty feet of the railway track, 
and hawks and swallows were numerous, the 
latter having their mud homes under the eaves 
of many buildings, even of the railway stations. 

The dwellings were not numerous, humble in 
character, barns small, the stables for stock built 
of logs and covered with straw, which was also 
piled about three sides to keep out the winter 
winds. 

Very large fields drilled in with wheat, which 
now showed a few inches above ground, lined 
much of the way, and again great pastures were 
dotted with cattle and horses, and not infre- 
quently our locomotive whistle was employed 
in scaring bunches of cattle from the neighbor- 
hood of the track. I had as fellow passenger a 
Methodist minister who was very familiar with 
the whole country; and he apprised me in ad- 
vance of the character or nationality of the resi- 
dent population as we approached the far apart 
stations. As for instance at Langenberg, the 


tobacco pi 


own, that after getting over one or two winters, 


Jansen’s father, Cornelius, was expelled from 
Russia, twenty-five years ago, on thirty days 
notice, for advocating _ Caen og but said 

e believed it had been 


His son owns two thousand acres in Nebraska, 
and is a large dealer in sheep, pasturing some- 
He told me 
give the Dukhobors a car load of 
corn meal himself, seeming to be not only a very 


We accepted the invitation of Rose Osborne 


8.30 a. M. for Yorkton, Assiniboia, a distance of 


simmered the porridge kettle. 





platform was occupied by Germans with their 


At Churchbridge, where English people had 





settled, a woman entering the car, for whom a 
trifling service was rendered, responded with 
the characteristic English expression, “ Thanks 
very much.” My friend had said as we ap- 
proached Fox Warren, “ Now there are some 
of your people living at this place,” and when 
he came back into the car after having talked 
with people on the platform, he said, “I told a 
man that some Friends from the States were on 
the train visiting the Dukhobors,” and in the 
resulting conversation the man said, “I have 
the journal of a Friend named Evans.” 

Alighting at Yorkton late at night the air 
was chilly. 

Upon awakening on Fourth-day morning, the 
14th, the first sight from the window was the 
Dukhobor camp, the Cyprus conical tents and 
others of various shapes thickly dotting the 
prairie beyond the railroad. 

As the Prince was not yet visible, Joseph and 
I walked over before breakfast and took a turn 
among the temporary homes of the people whom 
we had come twenty-one hundred miles to see. 
The many and varied scenes of the camp I 
would have been glad to have brought back for 
my friends’ inspection. With the exception of 
a few children in arms, and a small number of 
others covered up on their couches, there was 
not much evidence of sickness; although we 
learned that some malarial disease still lingered, 
not only among the Cyprus contingent, but 
with those from Elisavetpol. Two deaths of 


children have occurred, but no adults; and we 
are told that there are now not more than two 


grown persons too sick to prevent them from 
standing on their feet. Two nurses from Rus- 


sia, one a Red Cross, are now resident in the 


camp and dispense medicine as needed. In one 
tent we heard the hum of the spinning wheel, 
and an elderly woman was deftly converting 
wool into yarn. Near each tent an excavation 


in the ground was made, perhaps eight inches 


wide and deep and two feet long, in which a 
little brushwood fire was burning, and over it 
In one roomy 
tent a sort of Russian stove had been constructed 


of stones and clay, with a circular aperture for 


the kettle, and a sheet iron drum at the rear to 
radiate the heat. This tent was occupied by 
nearly a dozen people, and the temperature was 
too high for our comfort, but there was no odor 
of uncleanliness. 

A frequent sight was of children dragging 
brushwood from a distance, and a store of it 
lay near each tent. The women and girls were 
clad in vestments of bright colors, generally 
red and yellow, but sometimes in part blue, and 
there was no attempt at tight lacing. Skirts by 
no means dragged on the ground. The women’s 
heads were invariably covered with kerchiefs 
of lighter color than the dress material, and the 
hair in stripes came below the head piece per- 
pendicularly upon the forehead. We were told 
that it is considered unseemly for women to be 
seen by men with uncovered heads. 

Notwithstanding their total abstinence from 
flesh food, both men and women were of good 
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stature and well developed muscularly, evi- 
dently able for work. 

The children seemed cheerful and lively and 
wonderfully restrained, under parental care, 
from any display of selfishness or quarrelsome- 
ness; but in no instance do I recall seeing a 
parent chide or correct a child. There seemed 
throughout the whole community no evidence 
of unhappiness or of impatience; but the indi- 
cations all were of religious restraint, and of 
apparent thankfulness for release from a country 
where they were unable to carry out their con- 
victions unmolested, and of hopefulness for the 
future in their newly chosen land. 

It should be stated that this camp is only a 
temporary tarrying place, and that the exiles 
are daily leaving it to occupy the sections of 
land which under the liberality of the Domin- 
ion they and their children are to remain per- 
manent possessors of. 

Twenty-three teams left to-day (the fifteenth 
of Sixth Month) loaded with tents, provisions, 
women and children, for the promised land. 
In looking upon these people I suppose I have 
never seen any who, as a community, have 
come so near realizing the advice of the Apos- 


tle: “Having food and raiment let us be/d 


therewith content.” 

A citizen of Yorkton, a Methodist minister, 
with whom we had become acquainted at the 
conference in Winnipeg, kindly called for us 
with a pair of ponies and drove us through the 
little eight year old town of five hundred in- 
habitants, and into the country just outside. 

We came upon a group of Dukhobor women 
at a water-side, engaged upon their laundry 
work. They had home-made washtubs scooped 
from logs or neatly made from joined boards so 
as to be water-tight. In addition to soap they 
used lye, which they made impromptu at their 
work, by pouring water upon ashes saved from 
their fires. The clothing was pounded upon 
the bottoms of the inverted tubs. The finished 
and dried laundry-work looked creditable, both 
to the skill of the women and to their sense of 
what cleanliness should be. 

At a subsequent visit to the camp I noticed 
children playing with a little home-made toy 
wagon, the wheels of which were tin discs from 
the ends of fruit cans, and a doll was reposing 
in the chariot. We purchased spoons and puz- 
zles carved from wood. 

A Dukhobor was bargaining for leather in a 
store which we had occasion to enter, for they 
make their own shoes. An anvil brought from 
Cyprus occupied a position in the camp, for 
some of the men are competent to do black- 
smith work. We were shown the bread-oven 

artly under ground, into which we descended 
oe several steps. It appeared to be fashioned 
much on the principle of the brick-ovens in 
which our mothers baked such excellent pies, 
and the whole affair was roofed over with dried 
clay. The flour used is perhaps the lowest 
grade which is ever barrelled up. In one place 
little girls of six or seven years had a miniature 
fire in a trench, and were boiling something 
in a fruit can; but one dreaded the risk of 
their clothing taking fire. 

J.S. E. desired to hold a meeting with the 
Dukhobors, and on consulting with them they 
assented, and proposed the hour of two. Near 
that time we went with Iwan Verigin, one of 
their elders, to the open ground east of their 
camp, and notice having been given previously, 
men, women and children began to arrive. As 
they approached, the women were stationed in 
rows of perhaps twenty feet in length, one 
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behind the other, at the south end of a rectan- 
gle. The boys and girls were placed in rows 
of perhaps forty feet in length at right angles 
to the women, the older children behind the 
lesser. 

The end of the rectangle opposite the women 
was left open or unoccupied. Then the men 
stood in lines, opposite the children, with the 
American strangers at the end next the women. 
It will be seen that thus a hollow rectangle 
was enclosed, approximately twenty by forty 
feet, excepting that one end was left open. 
When a considerable number had arrived, ap- 
parently all dressed in their best attire, the 
women began chanting. Successive groups con- 
tinued to come, perhaps for a half hour, and 
always approached the open end of the rectangle, 
and as they stood there, they bowed, and all 
those previously on the ground, men, women 
and children, bowed in return; then the new 
arrivals went behind the others, and took up 
positions similar to the first comers. It wassup- 
posed that in all there were from five to six 
hundred present. At length Prince Hilkoff 
who acted as interpreter, came, the chanting 
proceeding up to this time. J.S. E. soon ad- 
ressed them, and was ably interpreted by the 
Prince. Occasionally there would be responses, 
mostly by the elder, Verigin, and bowing by 
all the Russians. After a time of silence, J. S. 
E. knelt in prayer, and at its conclusion, all 
knelt upon one knee, and bowed their heads 
nearly to the ground. They then explained 
through the interpreter that the bowing was 
not to man, but in acknowledgment of the 
blessing of the Divine Spirit ; and signified their 
entire assent to the spiritual truths that had 
been declared ; and said that before they left 
Russia they had been told there was a people 
in this country called Quakers, who held spir- 
itual views like their own, and that they were 
glad to be acquainted with them ; and that they 
were thankful to this people, not only for hav- 
ing helped them pecuniarily, but for giving 
them their sympathy in a strange land. Their 
demeanor and actions showed plainly the sin- 
cerity of their feeling and expression. 


From the beginning to the end of our inter-_ 


view there was no indication of listlessness or 
inattention, but a serious and earnest entering 
into communion of feeling, which was very re- 
markable. Finally they asked through the 
Prince that our Society should intervene with 
the Czar for the release of their relatives who 
are banished to Siberia. And here one of the 
most interesting parts of the whole deeply im- 
pressive occasion manifested itself. 

Six matronly women left the line in which 
they had stood, and advanced in front of us, 
who were, the Prince said, the mothers or rela- 
tives of some of the banished ones. We ex- 
plained to them that our Society had already 
addressed a memorial to the Czar, invoking his 
clemency for those in his dominions who, from 
conscientious motives, could not carry out all 
the government requirements, and that when 
we returned home, we would present their re- 
quest to our people, and do what we could for 
them. The women quietly wiped their tears, 
and one with noble features said they were the 
mothers of sons who were in banishment, and 
they earnestly hoped that our people would do 
what they could for their help. By this time, 
such was the feeling, that the regular ranks of 
the rectangle I have described, were broken, 
and the people pressed in close, until there was 
only a small circle clear, with the women in 
the centre. We asked them to give us a list of 
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all their people who were in Siberia, with their 
post office addresses, which they readily under. 
took to do, and by the next morning a list of 
two hundred names was handed to the Prince, 

The Dukhobor men are hiring themselves 
out to work on railroads and elsewhere, as 
opporiunity presents, and the immigration agent 
at Winnipeg is careful to stipulate that no ca 
man shall be placed over them who would use 
profanity in his directions, coupled with the re. 
quest that food should be supplied which they 
can cook for themselves, as they do not con- 
sume flesh food. 

We are having most delightful weather; 
nothing in this respect could be more favorable 
for us. Thermometer about fifty degrees in the 
early morning to seventy degrees at noon. We 
expect to start to-morrow, the 16th, for the out- 
lying settlements, and hope to get back to York- 
ton in about five days. 

There are but two trains here from the East 
in a week, so that we shall not be likely to re- 
ceive much mail. 


Address of the New York Bar Association to 
the Emperor of Russia. 


[ We print the body of the following address 
which has been forwarded for the purpose. The 
matter is of interest to Friends, and some parts 
of the manner of address show what Friends 
have escaped. ] 


The New York State Bar Association avails 
itself of this manner of expressing to Your Im- 
perial Majesty its profuund gratification at the 
action of Your Imperial Majesty in soliciting the 
attendance of representatives of all nations ata 
conference for deliberation on subjects of inter- 
national significance. It was indeed a happy 
inspiration that prompted so pacific and so mag- 
nanimous an act. The measure of its influence 
will not be unfolded fur many generations, but 
posterity will surely point to the Congress at 
The Hague as the beginning of a new era in 
the world’s history, when Reason ascended the 
tribunal and nations paid court to her decrees, 

In view of the signal dissimilitude existing 
between the social conditions and customs of 
the Empire of Russia and those of the English 
speaking Republic of America, it will not ap- 
pear inopportune to direct attention to the fact 
that the occupation of the law in America is 
classed among the honorable and lettered pro- 
fessions. Men of that calling are sought for to 
assume the duties of the most responsible public 
positions. More than three-fourths of those 
who have filled the important office of President 
were taken from the legal profession. The pres- 
ent incumbent of that position and his five im- 
mediate predecessors were barristers. This fact 
is not mentioned in disparagement of other avo- 
cations or professions but solely in explanation 
of the prominence of the membership of the 
Bar, which might otherwise seem obtrusive, in 
matters of international moment. 

The Bar Association of the State of New 
York is a brotherhood of men whose lives are 
passed in the adjustment of legal controversies. 
Some of them sit in judgment on disputed claims, 
while the greater number appear before the bar 
of courts of justice in behalf of litigants to se 
cure or defend personal rights. These walks, 
though they lead through labyrinths of litigation 
and confusion, are neverthejess paths of peace. 
The lessons they teach are lessons of patience, 
constancy, impartiality and integrity. They 
conduct invariably to the conclusion that rules 
of law and equity are always adequate for the 
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built churches having been erected in all the 
principal valleys in the proportion of one 
church to every one hundred and fifty inhabi- 
tants. Unhappily, however, the people show 
small disposition to adopt any form of Chris- 
tianity. The Queen Viakiku, and a few of 
her household are devout Catholics, and a 
little flock who profess to be Christians rally 
around each of the missionaries. But a great 
majority continue heathen with a deep rooted 
belief in the old superstitions.” It were not 
surprising that a religion made up so largely 
of ceremonial observances should make so lit- 
tle impression upon a savage people. But she 
adds “ If the Catholic mission has hitherto failed 
in its ostensible work, it has at least given the 
natives a good example of industry; for every 
available inch of ground within reach of the 
mission is under most careful cultivation.” 

After settling the French authority over the 
Marquesas, in 1843, the Admiral Du Petit 
Thours turned his attention to the Society Is- 
lands. C, F. G. Cumming says, “ He anchored 
in the harbor of Papeete and sent a message to 
Queen Pomare to the effect that unless she im- 
mediately agreed to pay about $30,000 as an 
indemnity for certain alleged insults to the 
French flag, he would bombard the defenceless 
town. The said insults were very much like 
those offered by the lamb to the wolf in the old 
fable,—the pretext being that Queen Pomare 
and all her people having already became 
staunch Christians, according to the teaching 
of the London mission, had positively refused 
to allow certain French priests to settle in the 
isles and found a Roman Catholic mission with 
the view of proselyting. These proving ob- 
stinate in their determination to remain, had 
with all due honor, been conveyed on board a 
vessel about to sail for some distant port, with 
a sensible recommendation to pursue their call- 
ing on some of the many islands that were still 
heathen.” 

“The French Admiral now insisted that in 
addition to paying the indemnity demanded, 
the people should at their own expense build a 
Catholic house in every district where they had 
built one for their own congregational worship. 
The unhappy Queen, terrified lest the arrogant 
Frenchman should commence bombarding her 
helpless capital and utterly incapable of com- 
plying with his demands, fled by night to the 
island of Eimeo (Moorea). She knew that no 
decisive action could be taken in her absence. 
Her best friend and admirer throughout these 
troubles was—Pritchard the British Counsel. 
The Admiral perceiving this caused him to be 
arrested and imprisoned. After being kept 
ten days in solitary confinement he was put on 
board an English vessel out at sea and forcibly 
sent away from the island without a trial or in- 
vestigation of any kind.” 

The French government approved the action 
of its officials but promised to indemnify Pritch- 
ard. The English let the matter drop thus 
leaving the poor Queen helpless in the clutch 
of the French pirates. She had proved a wise 
ruler of a peaceful and happy people but could 
do nothing to quell the turbulence that followed 
this inruption of France. 

She was declared incompetent to govern and 
a French protectorate established over the is- 
lands. 

The Jesuits and other Catholics have made 
favorable impressions upon uncivilized people 
in various parts of the world, but the manner 
of entering upon “other men’s labors” here de- 
scribed is certainly very unsavory. The various 
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Protestant sects had been careful that these is- 
lands should witness Christianity in its heart- 
changing power and in its unity. Hence the 
work of these intruders is most lamentable. It 
does not appear that at the time of this visit of 
C. F. G. Cumming, the Catholic Church had a 
footing on many of the islands; and where 
they had establishments their adherents were 
but as one to ten of the Protestant converts. 
(To be concluded). 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 
What is Worship? 


Worship is praise, adoration and intense 
love, begotten by the Spirit. An object of such 
love must fill the soul with a sense of its per- 
fection ; and when this object is realized to be 
the embodiment of an Almighty Creator and 
preserver of all things, who beholds our inner- 
most thoughts, and from whom we cannot hide 
or disguise a word or motive, with what intense 
awe should we approach Him to open our lips 
in prayer! Shall we attempt to supplicate his 
favor, or ask his blessing upon efforts begotten 
in our own wisdom for the advancement of his 
kingdom here on earth? He left his throne in 
Heaven and came to earth to suffer and die, to 
open up a way into the holiest of holies, that his 
kingdom might be set up in our hearts, and 
that we might have a living access to the foun- 
tain of all life, wisdom and power. 

What a presumptuous insult to the One, 
Eternal, Almighty, Omnipotent God to pre- 
scribe a form of worship, and choose singers, 
who shall perform such worship according to 
their own ability and not in accordance with 
the ability which God giveth. 

“If any man speak let him speak as the 
oracles of God, if any minister let him do it as 
of the ability which God giveth, that God in 
all things may be glorified through Jesus Christ, 
to whom be praise and dominion for ever and 
ever” (1 Peter iv: 11.) Can anything be more 
idolatrous than a prescribed form of singing? as 
if God were a heathen potentate, who might be 
deceived, appeased, or flattered, by a great ado 
of vocal or instrumental music. Sinners are 
even in requisition to sing praises, and to mag- 
nify the name of a righteous God. All that is 
required in this mock worship is to have a 
musical voice. 

The Scriptures teach throughout that praises 
to God must be rendered through a holy life. 
“O worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness ” 
(Ps. xcvi: 9). “Sing unto the Lord, O ye 
saints of his, and give thanks at the remem- 
brance of his holiness” (Ps. xxx: 4). 

“Sing unto the Lord, bless his name, show 
forth his salvation from day to day ” (Ps. exvi: 
1). “ Hear the right, O Lord, attend unto my 
cry, give ear unto my prayer that goeth not 
out of feigned lips. Let my sentence come 
forth from thy presence ” (Ps. xvii: 1, 2). 

If people would Jearn of Him, and leave their 
songs that are attuned to music in man’s wis- 
dom out of the question, I believe He might 
be found, in his own times, as able to inspire 
singing by the immediate revelation of the 
Holy Ghost in the hearts of his true followers, 
as he was to inspire hymns in the past. But 
this is no allowance of the artificial singing 
generally in vogue as worship. “ O Lord, open 
thou my lips, and my mouth shall show forth 
thy praise” (Ps. li: 15). “ Let the word of 
Christ dwell in you richly, in all wisdom ; teach- 
ing and admonishing one another in psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs, singing with 
grace in your hearts to the Lord ” (Col. iii: 16). 
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“Ts any ee afflicted? let him 


ray; is 
any merry? t him sing psalms” (James y; 
13). “ What is it then, I will pray with the 


spirit and I will pray with the understanding 
also, I will sing with the spirit and I will sin 
with the understanding also” (1 Cor. xiv: 15), 

The Saviour testified against hypocrisy in all 
its varied forms, and said, “ God is a spirit, and 
they that worship Him must worship Him in 
spirit and in truth ” (Jer. iv: 24). “This people 
draweth nigh unto me with their mouth aa 
honoreth me with their lips, but their heart is 
far from me. But in vain do they worship me 
teaching for doctrines the commandments of 
men ” (Matt. xv: 8, 9). 

J. JENNINGS, 
YARKER, Ontario. 


Child-Study—No. 6. 
BY 8. W. E. 

The Child Study Monthly* fur the Fifth Mo. 
contains a paper on “Scientific and Practical 
Child Study—their scope and limitations.” This 
address was written by Frederick E. Bolton, 
Prof. of Psychology and Pedagogy in the State 
Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis., and was read 
before the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. It contains such a comprehensive sum- 
mary of the subject that, as an emphasis to the 
articles which have already appeared in THE 
FRIEND, it is hoped that some selections from 
it will prove helpful and acceptable. 

Some have been disposed to look on this very 
important study as “a fad,” whereas it is 
worthy of “the noblest endeavor of all who de- 
serve the name of teacher or parent. “4 
Education is the most serious question, the most 
significant question that has ever occupied or 
ever will occupy the minds of intelligent hu- 
manity.” Child-study is primarily for the sake 
of the child, and there is a practical as well as 
a scientific side to it. 

The recognition of underlying principles is 
vitally important. These may be “ gleaned 
from psychology, medicine or other sciences or 
they may be reached by purely empirical meth- 
ods.” 

In the home and school it is the practical 
solution and method which must ever have the 
first consideration and will always “be con- 
cerned with a determination of the needs and 
possibilities of childhood ; with a determination 
of dominant interests and best ways of making 
these interests productive of true development. 
It should seek to know how to gain the child’s 
confidence and affections and how to make him 
susceptible to best influences; it should seek a 
deeper insight into child-nature ; and above all 
to enable the child to know himself, his possi- 
bilities and limitations.” 

“ Other things being equal the practical work 
will be more rationally conducted and more 
effective if preceded by a thorough scientific 
preparation.” “Those who have scientific psy- 
chological preparation will be the better able 
to understand child-nature aright, and better to 
further the development of the growing child 
into a nobler manhood and womanhood. 

“The interest of the teacher is not in the 
theoretical consideration of the science, but in 
the practical application that can be made of the 
well formulated principles in teaching. The 
school-room is not the place for the scientific 
experimentation on children and the teacher 
not essentially an experimenter.” 


#* A, Wz Mumford, publisher, 203 Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. ($1.00 a year.) 
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For “ THE FRIEND.”’ 


From Travellers in the Orient. 


(Continued from page 381.) 
(Taken from Family Letters.) 


BAALBEC, Fourth Month 6th, 1899. 


Here we are encamped between two ridges of 
snow-clad mountains — Lebanon on one side 
and Anti-Lebanon on the other. We started 
from Beyrout on Second-day on horseback, and 
called at Theophilus Waldemeir’s, where we 
had a cordial welcome from them. We then 
pushed on, and had a hard ride of about four- 
teen miles, and we were out in showers, sleet, 
and heavy thunder, with lightning very near. 
We were thankful at last to reach a poor man’s 
house, which was to be our shelter for the 
night, and on going up the stone stairs, on the 
outside of the house, we found our rugs spread, 
cots up, and table set for afternoon tea. Our 
camp outfit had preceded us on horses, mules, 
and donkeys. We were welcomed by a pretty 
little Syrian woman, who kissed us on our 
cheeks. She lived there, with her husband and 
four children. They had only a tiny stove in 
one room, the floors were stone, and the chil- 
dren had on hoods, no drawers or stockings or 
shoes, and paraded around in bare feet, while 
we were so cold, we hardly knew how to bear 
it. We got our wet things partially dried, and 
watched our cook getting supper. He is a 
Syrian, and has a long brazier with charcoal 
burning in it, and on that he gets up delicious 
course dinners, better than the hotels give. He 
sits on a low seat, sometimes smoking, and cooks 
course after course, setting them aside to be 
warmed up when the time comes, and brought 
on smoking hot. 

We got in that night just in time to miss a 
driving sleet storm. The large Cook party, 
about seventeen in number, started on ahead, 
and went further than we, and were out in it. 
It seems as though you can hardly make the 
horses face these storms. 

Next morning we walked in the rain to a 
station and took the train to Mallakah, and 
staid there all night. But our horses and camp 
equipment had a rough trip over the moun- 
tains, in deep snow at times. Our train was in 
a snow-storm, and we found quite deep snow on 
the car-steps when we went to get out. We 
stayed there over-night, and about 8.30 next 
morning mounted our horses again. I had 
mine changed from a dun horse called “ Judas” 
to a “spitfire” small chestnut sorrel, showing 
Arab blood, and I found him the most springy, 
easy horse I think I ever rode. He has a very 
smooth walk, a pace, and a canter that seems 
almost like flying. 

Our dragoman is Chalil S. Gandour, and is 
one of the best two in the country. Richard 
Cadbury thought a great deal of him, and gave 
him a gold watch, chain and medal at one time. 
He was with the family when Richard Cadbury 
died, just going through Palestine with them, 
and went with the wife and daughters and dead 
body to Alexandria. He is about thirty-four 
years old, and very smart, interesting and amus- 
ing. He is a magnificent horseman, dresses 
very picturesquely, and rides a fine horse, which 
he makes cut many capers; and as they flourish 
across the fields or race by us on the road, he 
looks just like a wild brigand. He is most 
capable, and very prompt, and looks after our 
comfort, our meals, and everything about camp. 

When we arrived here at Baalbec we found 
tents all up, rugs spread, etc., and the large 
Cook party camped near by. We had a stove 


of charcoal to keep us somewhat warm. But 
we were cold all night, the ground was so damp, 
and the thermometer went down to thirty-two 
degrees. Imagine that after one hundred and 
four degrees on the Nile. 

This morning the other party left at about 
seven, and rode about three and one-half hours 
to a train, and took that to Damascus, and I 
suppose we shall do the same to-morrow. We 
have had a great deal of uncomfortable weather. 
Our dragoman seems determined to make Dr. 
W. useful. He had a man for her to doctor 
who had been kicked by a horse, a man with 
sore eyes to be prescribed for, and another who 
felt bad in his chest or stomach, it was hard to 
tell which. Then he took her to see a woman 
who had mashed her hand four weeks ago and 
had gone to bed with a palmer abscess. She 
had suffered much, and it had been opened, and 
our doctor made her more comfortable by wash- 
ing and dressing it. Chalil seems to have much 
sympathy for the very poor. 

Dr. Howitt and I took a walk thro’ the town 
and saw a beautiful spring of water. A man 
was determined we should drink, and got us a 
glass, but we did not, as we had been warned 
that though very clear it was not wholesome. 
I think we shall heat stones to warm our feet 
to-night. We rode yesterday about three and 
one-half hours in the morning along a good 
carriage road in a valley, bounded by snow- 
capped mountains. We shall probably have 
very rough, stony riding after awhile, along a 
trail where carriages cannot go. Asan English- 
_ said, “ you had to suffer hardship in trav- 
elling.” 

The day we took such a long ride we stopped 
for lunch at a small village and went into a 
native house, and our waiter spread a table- 
cloth on the matting, while we sat around on 
pillows or floor and ate. Nearly every man, 
woman and child in the place turned out in a 
big crowd, and some watched us with great in- 
terest as we ate. It was impossible for us to 
stir without nearly the whole troop at our heels. 

The country here at Damascus reminds us of 
our springtime, and is very beautiful now with 
the tender green, but it becomes parched and 
brown later where not irrigated, after the dry 
season begins. E. W.S. 





Damas, Fourth Month 8th, 1899. 

We found Baalbec very interesting. The 
ruins of those old temples are wonderful, and 
cover fifteen acres of ground. They are said 
to surpass everything of the kind in Egypt, 
Athens, or Rome. 

It seemed very remarkable to have our tents 
pitched between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, 
and just in front of the grand, snow-covered 
peak where the famous cedars of Lebanon are 
now buried in snow. 

Yesderday morning we mounted our horses 
between seven and eight, and started toward 
Damascus. The weather was perfect, clear, 
fresh, but not cold, and the views of the two 
mountain chains were charming. Our path was 
often narrow and very stony. I never saw such 
a road. But our horses seemed to understand 
it, and handled their feet well. I am getting 
very much attached to my horse. He is a tall, 
well-bred sorrel. Chalil says he is a real Bed- 
ouin Arab, and that he is the one the German 
Empress rode. So they call him the Augusta 
Victoria. 

Some of the way was so steep that we walked 
down the hill, as it was very rough and stony, 
and we did not wish to run any risks. I never 









saw such colors as were on the mountain-slopes 
and in the valleys! Pink and grey, brown and 
red mingled with the vivid green of the fertile 
valley, while above towered the rocky peaks 
with their soft white covering of snow. Beauti- 
ful flowers were blooming about us, and the 
birds sang so sweetly. It was a pleasure to be 
alive on such a morning in such a place! 

When we reached Jahfufreh our attendants 
prepared a delicious lunch in one of our tents, 
and we did full justice to it. We had cold 
mutton, eggs, chicken, potted chicken, and ham, 
bread and butter with orange marmalade, nuts, 
raisins and oranges for dessert. In a short time 
the train came, and we with our baggage hada 
nice, first-class carriage all to ourselves. The 
ride over the mountains was very beautiful. 
The tender green leaves are just coming out, 
and the blossoms of apple, apricot and walnut 
were lovely. The viens followed a rushing 
stream a good part of the way, which Chalil 
said was one of the chief sources of the Abana. 
It was a pretty stream, and tall poplars grew 
thickly on either side of it. We saw numerous 
pomegranate trees just putting out their tiny 
red leaves. 

When we arrived here, Chalil brought us to 
this hotel, and says he got us the best rooms in 
the house. They are communicating, and very 
. each one having a little balcony. 

his house is built in Syrian style around an 
open court in which some trees are growing and 
there is a fountain. We went up on the house- 
top last evening to view the sun-set, and it was 
most glorious. 

We can see beautiful, snow-covered Hermon 
from our rooms, and the sun dropped behind 
him last night. The Abana flows right by the 
hotel. When we leave here on Third-day morn- 
ing we pass over Hermon and near the source 
of the Pharpar. Dves it not seem too wonder- 
fulto be true? The first of the trip was interest- 
ing, but this is surpassingly so, and I feel as 
though I could not put it in words. Hermon 
is the source of all the fertility of Palestine. 
Read the one hundred and thirty-third Psalm. 

As soon as we had breakfasted Chalil had a 
landau with two fat grey horses at the door, 
and we all went for a drive about the town. 
First we drove out to see the old road on which 
Paul came to Damascus from Jerusalem. It 
may have been the place where he had the 
vision. We then went to see the tomb of 
Fatima, Mahomet’s sister, one of “the three 
perfect women,” you know. Here we saw the 
supposed place where Paul was let down over 
the wall, and the tomb of “St. George, who 
helped him to escape.” We also saw the houses 
built over the wall, which made us think of 
Rahab. 

We then visited the house of Naaman the 
leper, which is now a leper hospital. We went 
in and saw one of the women, but she was not a 
bad case. From here we came to the eastern 
gate of Damascus where the “street called 
Straight ” begins. We entered this gate and 
walked to the supposed house of Ananias, 
which is now a Greek Catholic chapel. We 
next drove around and entered the city by the 
gate of St. Thomas, and drove through that part 
of the street called Straight till we came near 
the house of Judas, where Paul lodged. We 

had to get out and walk to the place, as it is 
not on the Straight street. The ees is now 
a Mohammedan mosque. 

Last evening we took a walk in the bazaars, 
and saw strange sights. Dogs abound, and 
such horrible specimens I never even imagined. 
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They are the city scavengers, and it is unlawful 
to kill one. They lie about and sleep all day, 
and wake up and howl all night! If any one 
runs over a dog, he is liable to be fined. 

In our walk we saw an Oriental plane-tree, 
very large, but hollow. On it were hanging 
pieces of rags which Chalil said were put there 
as offerings for the people who were sick or af- 
flicted. The passage of Scripture which says, 
“Rend your hearts and not your garments, 
and turn unto the Lord your God,” refers to 
this practice. 

A party has just come through the country 
camping, and they have, I understand, had 
thirteen wet days out of eighteen. They went 
to bed in wet beds, and put on wet clothes when 
they arose, and then rode in the rain. The 
rainy season is nearly over, so I trust we shall 
have fine weather. It is a hard trip for any 
but strong people. 8. E. W. 


The Bibles of Heathendom. 

The largest Bible known is a Hebrew Bible 
in Vatican, in manuscript, weighing three hun- 
dred and twenty pounds, for which the Vene- 
tian Jews once offered Pope Julius II. its weight 
in gold, or about sixty-two thousand pounds 
sterling. And yet the substance of all this book 
is found in two simple precepts on which “ hang 
all the law and the prophets.” (Matt. xxii. 
35:40.) And the whole book, combined with 
the New Testament, can now be found in legible 
printed form weighing only one and one-eighth 
ounces. And this book is a collection of sixty- 
six different volumes, all of which can be read 
in one hundred and eighty hours, an average 
time of less than three hours to a book. 

Compare these little simple tracts with the 
“Sacred Books of the East,” of which the learn- 
ed Max Miiller has edited some fifty octavo 
volumes. In an article in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury this eminent scholar writes concerning 
these cumbrous volumes as follows: 

“The sacred books of the Buddhists are per- 
fectly appalling in theirbulk. They are called 
the Tripitaka, the Three Baskets, and were ori- 
ginally written in PAli, a vernacular form of 
Sanskrit. They have been translated into many 
languages, such as Chinese, Thibetan, and Man- 
chu. They have also been written and publish- 
ed in various alphabets, not only in Devanagari, 
but in Singhalese, Burmese, and Siamese let- 
ters. The copy in nineteen volumes lately pre- 
sented to the University of Oxford by the King 
of Siam contains the Pali text written in Sia- 
mese letters, but the language is always the 
same; it is the Pali or the vulgar tongue, as it 
was supposed to have been spoken by Buddha 
himself about five hundred B. c. Afier having 
been preserved for centuries by oral tradition, 
it was reduced for the first time to writing un- 
der King Vattagamani in eighty-eight-seventy- 
six B. C., the time when the truly literary period 
of India may be said to begin. But besides 
this Pali Canon there is another in Sanskrit, 
and there are books in the Sanskrit Canon 
which are not to be found in the Pali Canon, 
and vice versa. 

“According to a tradition current among the 
Southern as well as the Northern Buddhists, 
the original Canon consisted of eighty-four 
thousand books, eighty-two thousand being as- 
cribed to Buddha himself and two thousand to 
his disciples. Book, however, seems to have 
meant here no more than treatise or topic. 

_ “But as a matter of fact, the Pali Canon con- 
sists, according to R. Spence Hardy, of two 
hundred seventy-five thousand two hundred 





and fifty-eight stanzas, and its commentary of | the Spirit of God, must take control of its meetings 


three hundred sixty-one thousand five hundred 


and = stanzas, each stanza reckoned at thirty- 

ables. This would give us eight mil- 
lion eight hundred and eight thousand syllables 
for the next and eleven million five hundred 
sixty-nine thousand six hundred syllables for 
the commentary. This is, of course, an enor- 
mous amount ; the question is only whether R. 


two syl 


Spence Hardy and his assistants, who are re- 


sponsible for these statements, counted rightly. 
Professor Rhys Davis, by taking the average 
of words in ten leaves, arrives at much smaller 


sums, namely, at one million seven hundred 


fifty-two thousand eight hundred words for the 


Pali Canon, which is an English translation, 
as he says, would amount to about twice that 
number, or three miilion five hundred and five 
thousand words. Even this would be ample 


for a Bible; it would make the Buddhist Bible 
nearly five times as large as our own; but it 
seems to me that R. Spence Hardy’s account is 
Professor Rhys 
Davis, by adopting the same plan of reckoning, 
brings the number of words in the Bible to 
about nine hundred thousand. We found it 


more likely to be correct. 


given at seven hundred seventy-three thousand 
six hundred and ninety-two. 
decide? 


“The Kanjur consists of a hundred volumes 
in folio, the Tanjur of two hundred and twenty- 


five volumes, each volume weighing between 
four and five pounds. 


for six hundred and thirty pounds sterling. A 


copy of it is found at the India Office. The 


Buriates, a Mongolian tribe converted to Bud- 
dhism, bartered seven thousand oxen for one 
copy of the Kanjur, and the same tribe paid 


twelve thousand silver rubles for a complete 


copy of both Kanjur and Tanjur. What must 
it be to believe in three hundred and twenty-five 
volumes, each weighing five pounds—nay, even 
to read through such a Bible!” —H. L. Hasrt- 
INGS. 





THE only way to have a friend is to be one. 








Items Concerning the Society. 
Joshua L. Baily, of Philadelphia, has been visi- 


the prohibitory law. 





Phebe R. Gifford, of Providence, R. I., passed 
her ninety-sixth birthday at Portland, Maine, dur- 
ing the New England Yearly Meeting recently 
held there. 





Caleb R. Kemp, who has been at the Clerk’s ta- 
ble of London Yearly Meeting twenty-seven years 
(being assistant from 1872 to 1890 when he be- 
came Clerk), was this year released, and John 
Morland is the present Clerk. 





Our friend William Evans has returned from his 
visit to the Dukhobors in Manitoba. Joseph §. 
Elkinton was intending to remain a little longer, 
and perhaps again go to Quebec to meet with those 
of the fourth immigration, when released from their 
quarantine. 





Thomas H. Whitson and Lloyd Balderston, hav- 
ing attended Newtown and Merchantville Meet- 
ings on First-day the 25th, and the Monthly Meet- 
ings at Woodbury and Salem, N. J., on Third and 
Fourth-days, were looking at that as the conclu- 
sion of their present service before returning home. 





The British Friend takes issue with the London 
Friend on the following declaration of the latter: 


that “ The Church in its corporate capacity, under 










But who shall 


This collection, publish- 
ed by command of the Emperor of China, sells 


ting the cities of Maine, studying the workings of 





for worship.” This, says the British Friend, “ gives 


away the whole basis of Quakerism as we 
known it.” 


ave 





At Westtown School on Sixth-day the 53rd in- 
stant, thirty-four students received diplomas, hav- 
ing finished the required course of study, and pre- 
pared final essays, as follows: 


“The Bicycle,” Henry L. Balderston, Colora, 
Md. 

“Physical Education of To-day,” Shipley Brown, 
Westtown, Pa. 

*“A New Question in American Politics,” C. 
Reed Cary, Charlottesville, Va. 

“The Book of Books,” Herman Cope, West 
Chester. 

*“ The Building of Character,” also the “ Vale- 
dictory,”” Wm. V. Dennis, Dover, N. H. 

“Siberian Exile System,” Alfred J. Edge, Dar- 
lington, Md. 

“Sir Thomas Moore,” Wm. Henry Elfreth, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

“Virgil and Cicero Compared,” Charles Evans, 
Norristown, Pa. 

*“True Patriotism,” Howard S. Fawcett, Salem, 
Ohio. 

“ Nicaraguan Canal,” G. Spencer Garrett, Lans- 
downe, Pa. 

“The United States of To-day and Yesterday,” 
Isaac J. Jacob, Philadelphia. 

“Dreyfus Case,” Lloyd B. Jones, West Grove, 
Pa. 

“Influence of One Man on History, Mahomet as 
an Example,” Jos. G. Normart, Philadelphia. 

“A Plea for Forestry,” Jos. H. Painter, Chadd’s 
Ford. Pa. 

“The Cost of War,” Jas. R. Pennell, Wawa, Pa. 

“The Place of Sports in the Well-being of a Na- 
tion,” Edw. W. Savery, West Chester. 

“The Labor Problem,” Herbert A. Scattergood, 
West Chester. 

“The Effect of Persecution on Reformation,” 
Benjamin J. Thomas, Pleasant Grove, Ohio. 

“Superstitions,” Henry D. Wood, Trenton, N. J. 

*“The Ministry of Suffering,” Edith C. Dilling- 
ham, Philadelphia. 

“Caste System of India,” Isabelle Embree, 
Springville, Iowa. 

“Grecian Culture With Reference to the Pres- 
ent,” E. Frances Greene, Clarksville, O. 

“The Mythic Age in Man’s History,” Edith L. 
Palmer, Media, Pa. 

“Classic Myths in English Literature,’ Cassan- 
dra C. Platto, Baltimore, Md. 

“ Dragon Kings,” Margaret M. Reeve, Philadel- 

hia. 
a: Ideal Characters—Being a Study of Words- 
worth and Ruskin,” Carrie B. Robinson, Shannon- 
ville, Ontario, Canada. 

“Holland House and Its Occupants,” Bertha 
Sharpless, London Grove, Pa. 

“Bismarck,” Elizabeth W. Shoemaker, Jarret- 
town, Pa. 

“Scottish Characteristics,” Harriet E. Thatcher, 
West Chester. 

“Frances Willard as a Teacher,’ A. Grace 
Webster, Media, Pa. 

“Progress of Civil Service Reform,” Agnes M. 
Webster, Glen Riddle, Pa. 

“Holland, Her Queen,” 
Marlton, N. J. 

*“QOur Educational Inheritance,” Rachel C. 
Wickersham, West Grove, Pa. 

“Chester County—Its History and Literature,” 
Mary E. Worth, Marshallton. 


The diploma conferred on each of the above 
seemed a model of simplicity and fulness, namely : 
This certifies that , has completed a reg- 
ular three years’ course of study in this Institution, 
and that he has borne a good character. 

An Address to the Class, given by J. H. Dil- 
lingham, of Philadelphia, had reference to the 
True Spiritual Qualifications for Outward Expan- 


Esther 8. Whitacre, 








*Ounly the five denoted in the list by a star, were se- 
lected to read their Essays on Commencement-day. 
The others were read in a Literary Union held the 
evening before. 
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The Public Ledger says editorially: The Anti- 


was in the first sentence, that “Greater America” | Gambling constitutional amendment adopted by the 


needs greater Americans. 

The occasion was crowned by a covering of high- 
er solemnity, when an aged Friend made the fol- 
lowing remarks: “ Dear young friends, we have 
listened to your several essays with much interest ; 
our hearts have gone out towards you with earnest 
desires for your best welfare, and there is but one 
safe way for us all and that is in faithfulness to 
the pointings of Truth in our own hearts. When 
young in years, about your age, I was frequently 
met by the discouraging remark ‘Youth was the 
happiest period of life, | had better make the most 
of it.’ I have not found it to be so; and now that 
the evening curtain of life is fast closing around 
me, I can truly say there is a peaceful serenity, a 
calmness of feeling, and a permanent happiness 
that was unknown in youth. The sunset of a 
Christian life-time exceeds in happiness the joys 
of youth.” Another Friend was led to the throne 
of grace in strong supplication. 

i i ieee 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srarres.—The work of the United States 
Fish Commission for the fiscal year about to close has 
been the most successful in its history. 

L. M. Crogan, member of the Texas Legislature 
from Nolan County, is authority for the statement that 
an Engksh syndicate, with a capital of $100,000,0. 0, 
has started to purchase all of the cattle in Texas, with 
the view of cornering the cattle market in this country. 

A despatch from Newport News dated Sixth Month 
25th says: The Danish Steamship Alexandra sailed 
this morning for Copenhagen, Denmark, having aboard 
the twenty locomotives built for the Government of 
Sweden by the Richmond Locomotive Works. This 
order was filled in a few months after given, and is of 
especial interest as the largest consignment of Ameri- 
can built engines ever sent abroad. 

The Agricultural Department has issued a bulletin 
treating of the probable success of the effurts of the 
Department to establish the Smyrna fig industry in 
California. It appears that the fruiting of the Smyrna 
fig is dependent upon the introduction from South Eu- 
rope and the establishment in California of a little 
insect which fertilizes the fig. Experimental intro- 
ductions of the insect were thereupon begun, and some 
of them brought over in 1898 have succeeded in pene- 
trating the closed flowers of the Capri figs growing at 
Fresno, making the first step of the experimental work 
a success. ‘lhe bulletin adds: “Since the insect has 
maintained itself for an entire year, there is reason to 
suppose that it will continue to breed, and that Cali- 
fornia in the near future will be able to place a fig 
upon the market which will possess the same superior 
flavor as that which has given the imported Smyrna 
figs their pre-eminent commercial rank.” 

California produces about one-third of the almonds 
consumed in the United States. 

An analyst has made the discovery that California 
roses contain 20 per cent. more perfume than those 
grown elsewhere. 

A letter from Dawson, dated Fifth Month 26th, says 
the clean-up for the present season will amount to at 
least $18,000,000, more than twice last year’s yield. 
The increase is due to the fact that Dominion, Sulphur 
and Hunker creeks, which were practically unworked 
last season, have been developed to a considerable ex- 
tent, with favorable results. 

In 1886 the Erie Canal carried to tide- water 1,489,000 
tons of vegetable food: in 1897 it carried but 744,000 
tons. 

A company has been organized at Sanford, North 
Carolina, to operate a cotton mill by electricity. 

The Historical Society «f Delaware County, held 
its annual meeting at Upland on Sixth Month 22nd. 
A paper on “Caleb Pusey and his times” was read by 
a descendant of his nephew William Pusey, whose 

rogeny numbers many thousands. The house erected 
ty Caleb Pusey in 1683 is still standing and was visited 
by many members of the Historical Society and their 
guests. It is the oldest dwelling house now standing 
in Delaware County. Caleb Pusey wasa leading Friend 
and member of William Penn’s Council and was often 
employed by the latter in managing diflicult and deli- 
cate questions in the Colony. He was attacked by 
George Keith in a pamphlet entitled “The Spirit of 
railing Shimei entered into Caleb Pusey and his 
brethren.” C. P. answered this in a defence of Friends 


and their principles. The old house was Penn’s home 
when on a visit. 


New Jersey electorate in 1897 has at last become a part 
of the fundamental law by the action of the Court of 
Errors and Appeals. The legality of the amendment 
was challenged on the ground that it was not adopted 
by a majority of the electors and that the decisiun of 
the Board of Canvassers declaring the amendment 
adopted was unlawful. The opponents of the amend- 
ment also raised the technical objection that the ballots 
used at the special election were not in legal form. 
The Court of Errors and Appeals negatived all these 
positions, holding with respect to the form of the 
ballots that it was a question which ought to have been 
raised before the special election took place. With 
this deliverance the Anti-Gambling amendment be- 
comes firmly imbedded in the Constitution of New 
Jersey, from which it cannot be readily removed. 

In an interview with a correspondent of the New 
Voice, the following startling statement was made by 
Thomas A. Edison: “There will never be another 
great war. By ‘great war’ I mean a war between 
civilized nations lasting more than thirty days.” This 
declaration, made to me a few days ago by Thomas A. 
Edison, did not contain any reference to the Czar’s 
peace conference. “The conference at The Hague will 
no doubt have its good results,” said Edison, further, 
“but the one sure thing that is going to make war a 
permanent relic of the past is electricity. How? Sim- 
ply this way: Electrical development is now so far ad- 
vanced, and by the time, say, that Germany and the 
United States would declare war against each other is 
certain to be so much further advanced, that the war 
apparatus which the electricians would turn out would 
make the war so terribly destructive of property and 
lives that for their mutual preservation each of the 
warring countries would rush to declare peace. In a 
word, electricity will within five years make war so 
terrible that war will be impossible.” 

The winter of 1898-99 was the most destructive of 
evergreens and shrubberies in the history of lowa. It 
is estimated that one-half of all the evergreens in the 
State were killed. 

Deaths in this city last week were reported to num- 
ber 379, which is 44 less than the previous week and 
8 less than the corresponding week of last year. Of 
the foregoing 188 were males and 191 females; 50 
died of consumption ; 29 of heart diseases; 20 of diph- 
theria; 17 of cholera infantum ; 16 of marasmus; 15 
from casualties, including 7 from drowning; 14 of old 
age ; 14 of pneumonia ; 13 of nephritis; 13 of Bright’s 
disease; 12 of apoplexy; 12 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels ; 11 of inflammation of the brain ; 
10 of cancer; 10 of convulsions; 9 of inanition, and 9 
of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c.— U.S. 2’s, 100 a 101; 4’s, reg., 112} a 
1123; coupon, 1133 a 114; new 4’s, 1293 a 1303; 5’s, 
112} a 113; 3's, 108} a 108}. 

CoTTON was quiet and closed on a basis of 6;°;c. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.15 a $2.35; Pennsylva- 
nia, roller, straight, $3 35 a $3.50; Western winter, 
straight, $3.40 a $3.55 ; spring, straight, $3.70 a $3.90 ; 
city mills, straight, $3.45 a $3.60. Rye FLrourn.—$3.10 
a $3.15 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 

GrRain.—No. 2 red wheat, 75} a 76c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 39 a 39}c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 32] a 324c. 

Breer CatrLe.—Extra, 5} a 53c.; good, 5} a 5jc.; 
medium, 4 a 5jc.; common, 4} a 43c. 

SHEEP AND LAmMBs.—Extra, 5 a 5}c.; good, 4} a 
4}c.; medium, 4 a 4}c.; common, dic. ; spring 
lambs, 63 a 8e. 

Hocs.—Best western, 5} a 53c.; other grades, 5} a 54c. 

ForEIGN—The Joint High Commission appointed 
to settle the issues in Samoa has unanimously sustained 
the position assumed by Chief Justice Chambers at 
Apia, and, after recognizing the rights of Malietoa 
Tanu and receiving the surrender of the Mataafa fac- 
tion, abolished the kingship and arranged for a pro- 
visional government for the islands. 

The English Secretary of the Colonies, Joseph 
Chamberlain, in the House of Commons announced, 
amid cheers, that New South Wales had voted in favor 
of federation by a large majority. 

A new French Cabinet was formed last week, with 
Senator Waldeck-Roussesu as Premier and Minister of 
the Interior. Delcasse, former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, retains that portfolio. General the Marquis 
de Gallifet, a Royalist, is Minister of War. 

In 1850 it was estimated that the consumption of 
pure alcohol in France equaled 1} liter per head of 
the population. In 1896 it had increased to 4.19 liters, 
apart from the use of wines, beers and cider. 
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The bill authorizing the acquisition from Spain of 
the Caroline, Ladrone and Pelew Islands by German 
has been submitted to the Reichstag and passed by that 
body. The Queen Regent of Spain hus signed the 
bill for the cession of these islands to Germany. 

A law was recently passed in Norway prohibiting 
the sale of tobacco to any boy under sixteen years of 
age without a signed order from an adult relative or 
employer. Even tourists who offer cigarettes to boys 
render themselves liable to prosecution. The police 
are instructed to confiscate the pipes, cigars and ci- 
garettes of lads who smoke in the public streets. A 
fine for the offence is also imposed, which may be any- 
where between 50 cents and $25. 

Eastern and Northern Finland, according to a de- 
spatch to the Times from St. Petersburg, are threat- 
ened with famine and floods. The late cold weather 
has ruined the rye crops. 

Great interest is taken in the result of the first step 
which is now being taken in Manila in the direction 
of self government. The Supreme Court is sitting 
daily and the American and Filipino Judges are hold- 
ing consultations through an interpreter. A unanimous 
vote is required for a decision. . 

In Morocco at this time entire wagon-loads of locusts 
are brought to the market in Fez, because they form 
a regular article of food for the Moors who inhabit 
this part of North Africa. Here, also, the locusts are 
eaten in every style, pickled, salted, simply dried, 
smoked, or in any other possible way, except raw. 
The negroes on the northern coast of Africa prefer 
locusts to pigeons, and they eat from 200 to 300 ata 
sitting. They remove head, wings and legs, boil them 
for half an hour in water, then add salt and pepper, 
and fry them in vinegar. In a similar way locusts 
are prepared at other points in Africa and Asia. Pre- 
served in salt pickle they form a staple article of com- 
merce. Locusts in Africa are also compressed, when 
fre-h, in barrels, and are then dished out like butter at 
meal times. : 

California and Australia may yet find in South Af- 
rica a rival as a supplier of fruit to the English mar- 
kets. Already the finely flavored Cape grapes, both 
the small black and the large green, have been received 
with favor, and with improved methods of picking 
snd packing would be formidable competitors to other 
foreign grapes. Figs, loquats and other fruits from 
the same source are also being imported in increasing 
quantities. 

Consul Griffith writes to the United States State De- 
partment from Matamoras as fullows: “ Public lands, 
private properties, big haciendas and large bodies of 
wild lands held by private individuals or syndicates in 
Mexico are rapidly changing hands at prices far in ad- 
vance of those of last year, and certainly 500 per cent. 
above those demanded four years ago. This advance 
is warranted by the preduction of the soil in the south- 
ern states, where the annual rainfall is sufficient to 
guarantee two crops of cereals per annum, where rub- 
ber, vanilla, coc: a, coffee, plantains, pineapples, oranges 
and other valuable tropical and semi-tropical products 
are cultivated. But Mexico is not all tropical nor 
semi-tropical, and the above remarks are only applica- 
ble to those lands in the south, which do not exceed 
one-fifth of the area of this Republic. 

The Administration Economica, which is charged 
with the disbursement of the finances of the provisional 
government of Havana and the province, publishes a 
statement showing that from First Month to Fifth 
Month, inclusive, the receipts were $763,194 and the 
expenses $178,228, the balance being cash on hand. 
This causes general astonishment among the Cubans, 
and is unprecedented in the history of Havana. Never 
before have the figures been published openly. The 
officials formerly merely made cumut-olibetal statements, 
which were not itemized. No two years of the Spanish 
regime have yielded as much as the past five months. 

Yellow fever has broken out among the American 
troops in Cuba, fourteen cases of the disease being re- 
ported from Santiago. Four soldiers have died. 


NOTICES. 


Westrown BoarpinG ScHoou.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to Winu1aAM F. WickersHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 





